x8z          EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
It is no wonder if the coming and going of such per-
sonages, the varied topics of conversation, the dignity of
the verv building, should have given to the girls of the
Rue de Varenne that quiet distinction of speech and
manner of which Helena Massalska grew to be conscious
in her Cistercian abbey long ago.1 And as the child in
the eighteenth-century convent realised how much the
influence of her mistress-general told upon her companions,
so too did Mother Barat understand what an important post
she was conferring when she chose the mistress-general of
her Parisian school2
Small, frail and insignificant in appearance, Mother
Eugenie de Gramont was, nevertheless, the person most
fitted for the position. The early years of her childhood'
had been spent partly in Germany and Italy, but chiefly in
England, where her mother, formerly lady-in-waiting to
Marie Antoinette, had been forced during the days of the
Revolution to open, near Hyde Park, a small school patron-
ised by George III.4 It was therefore from the Duchess de
Gramont that Eugenie had received the education which
was to make her so precious a recruit when together with
that heroic woman and with her younger sister she devoted
her life to God in the Society of the Sacred Heart. A con-
temporary writer could say of Mother Eugenie that:5
"AU those who met her were struck with the gentle
dignity that belonged to this frail woman, who had made
the accomplishment of duty the motive power and the one
object of her life. A sound judgment swift to arrive at the
1 See above, Part I, Chap. IV.
* Compare Madame de Maintenon's idea of the dudes of a mistress-general
Ltttres et Entretiens, I, 306 ; also Regletnens des Ursulittes, article H.
3  Article an Madame Eugenie de Gramont by le Vicomte de Francheville in
Le Correspondent for March 25th, 1847, the year after Mother Eugenie's death,
4  See article mentioned above,                                      5 Ibid.